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REVIEW 


MORE than 2,000,000 different types of 

supplies, ranging from dog harnesses to 
construction machinery, have been bought by 
the government during this war, Nation’s 
Business declares. While the volume of goods 
left over on V-Day can now only be esti- 
mated, intelligent guesses of their value 
range from $60,000,000,000 to $86,500,000,000. 
(Even the former figure represents more 
money than all the expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government from 1789 through 1936!) 
Whatever the over-all figure turns out to be, 
it is clear that the surplus property problem 
is no mere bogey but a serious threat to post- 
war civilian markets. 

Some persons advocate the stockpiling of 
surplus materials, to be released when infla- 
tion threatens. But, according to Nation’s 
Business, unneeded war equipment hanging 
over the market might prove a serious de- 
terrent to postwar investment. On the other 
hand, “dumping” billions of dollars’ worth of 
property too hastily might disrupt normal 
business activity and bring about a major 
depression. After World War I, it is claimed, 
dumping of surplus war goods on the market 
contributed to the depression of 1921. (Some 
solutions to this problem are offered on pages 
182-184.) 


OME of the most perplexing personnel 

problems of the future may well revolve 
around the issue of seniority, declares Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance. With 
terrific collisions likely to occur between the 
interests of various groups, management 
would do well to study its own position and 
determine its obligations now. Information 
on this important issue appears on pages 


194-196. 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX 





General Management 


The Coming Fire Sale 


N this war the government has ac- 
cumulated the biggest inventory of 
merchandise ever collected under 

one ownership. After the war—indeed, 
before it is over—Washington will be- 
come the greatest super-wholesaler in 
history. On how Washington tackles this 
job depends the course of your business 
future. 

Experience with government war sur- 
pluses after 1918 was not at all pleasant, 
but that problem was small compared to 
the one ahead. By actual count, the 
Services have bought more than 1,000,- 
000 different types of supplies, while 
the Treasury has bought 1,000,000 other 
kinds. They range from scissors, dog 
harnesses, jacks and gas meters to con- 
struction machinery, drugs, bolts and 
storage batteries. 

Let’s take a brief look at our World 
War I experience. When Hindenburg 
threw in the towel in 1918 he automati- 
cally turned into American “surplus 
property” some 150,000 items valued at 
between $4,000,000,000 and $5,000,- 
000,000. Half, or more, of this was 
army goods. 

During approximately six years after 
the Armistice, the War Department sold 
for about $1,300,000,000 goods which 





had cost more than $3,000,000,000: The 
estimated average recovery on _ these 
army goods was about 36 per cent. 

Timing of the surplus selling was bad. 
The goods were not sold in volume until 
too late to have a moderating effect on 
the rising price level of 1919-20. When 
they were finally put on sale in volume, 
they were dumped on the market almost 
regardless of value; and this, it is 
claimed, contributed to the depression of 
1921. 

Reviewing our experience, it is possi- 
ble.to set down five shortcomings in the 
way in which surpluses were disposed 
of after the last war: 

1. When the war ended, no plan for 
disposal of excess goods was ready. 

2. There was no single pricing meth- 
od, uniform for all selling agencies. 

3. There was no central control of 
disposal policies. 

4. There was no inventory and classi- 
fication system. 

5. No distinction was made between 
regular trade channels and speculators. 

Many persons are already making 
efforts to see that these mistakes are not 
repeated. 

Suggestions for solution of the prob- 
lem are finding their way to Washing- 
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ton. Some, for example, urge the stock- 
piling of surplus non-perishables. The 
idea is that such goods be kept for an 
emergency, a time when inflation might 
be a threat, for example. Among the ob- 
jections to this idea is that of Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Sullivan, who 
asks: “Who would invest money in a 
shoe factory if he knew the government 
held warehoused 10,000,000 pairs of 
shoes awaiting future release on a signal 
from Washington?” 

Some persons recommend destroying 
surplus goods—a counsel of despair that 
will surely not prevail. Still others sug- 
gest shipping domestic surpluses abroad 
for use in rehabilitation. This method 
would only partially solve the domestic 
surplus problem. 

Meanwhile, friends of small business 
are demanding that the surpluses be sold 
in small enough lots so that little dis- 
tributors can buy them. This is not so 
easy as it sounds. 

_If the government is to take special 
pains to allocate surplus goods to small 
business—rather than to rely on the es- 
tablished wholesaling distribution sys- 
tem—it will face a substantial physical 
problem. The surplus products will be 
so located that the little business man 
may have to travel long distances to in- 
spect them—unless some way is found 
for wide distribution of samples. 

There are other headaches. 

One is whether to establish a new and 
separate disposal agency. The Baruch 
Report recommended that no separate 
operating agency be created, that “the 
agencies that did the mobilizing will 
have to carry out their comparable tasks 
in the demobilizing,” whereas “a new 
agency could hardly avoid coming in 
conflict with every other war agency.” 
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Mr. Baruch recommended that a sur- 
plus war property administration be 
created in the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion. This was promptly done by Execu- 
tive Order 9425. 

Mr. Baruch advised that the surplus 


administrator be guided by 10 rules: 


1. Sell as much as he can as early as 
he can without unduly disrupting normal 
trade. 

2. Listen to pressure groups but act in 
the national interest. 

3. No sales, no rentals to speculators; 
none to promoters. 

4. Get fair market prices for the values, 
with proceeds of all sales going to reduce 
the national debt. 

5. Sell as in a goldfish bowl, with records 
always open to public inspection. 

6. As far as practicable, use the same 
regular channels of trade that private busi- 
ness would in disposing of the particular 
properties. 

7. No government operation of surplus 
war plants in competition with private in- 
dustry. . 

8. No monoply; equal access to surpluses 
for all businesses; preference to local own- 
ership, but no subsidizing of one part of 
the country against another. 

9. Scrap what must be scrapped, but no 
deliberate destruction of useful property. 

10. Before selling surplus equipment 
abroad, assure America’s own productive 
efficiency on which our high wages and 
high living standards rest. 


A recent Commerce Department ar- 
ticle estimates the surplus property will 
total as much as $75,000,000,000. Some- 
what higher is the estimate made by Dr. 
A. D. H. Kaplan, of the Committee for 
Economic Development, whose figures 
may be summarized as follows (in bil- 
lions of dollars) : 


Estimated total surplus government 


MIN oii. dasldvehcdescocvebienscbhens $8614 
Of which non-salable ....................... 45 
Leaving total salable ...................... 41% 


This is estimated to consist of: 
War plants and capital goods ...... 14% 
Trucks and other non-combat 


transportation equipment .......... see 
Ph 7 Nite ePES SAS Aa RE SRO ie 4 
Strategic materials ........0.............. 1 
OS NRT Ee RI Cee ie 2 


Apparel, personal equipage and 
other soft goods .................00000 
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The last five categories, which do not 
include medical supplies, communica- 
tions and miscellaneous items, comprise 
civilian-type goods, and their total of 
$15,000,000,000 in Dr. Kaplan’s estima- 
tion represents the maximum of their 
postwar surplus supply. This $15,000.- 
000,000 of consumer-type surpluses com- 
pares with normal retail inventories of 


under $7,000,000,000; average monthly 


retail sales in this country in 1939 of 
$3,500,000,000 and in 1943—under war. 
time conditions of shortage and with 
higher prices—of $5,000,000,000. Thus, 
if this estimate is correct, the over-all 
amount of surplus goods of civilian type 
should be liquidated fairly rapidly. By 
HERBERT BratTeR. Nation’s Business, 
June, 1944, p. 30:4. 


The Outlook for White-Collar Unionism 


By MERLYN S. PITZELE 
Labor and Management Editor 
Business Week 


ANAGEMENT?’S concern with the 
M possibility of widespread white- 
collar unionism is by no means 

new. It was probably more acute, in 
fact, 10 years ago when organized labor 
entered into its period of unparalleled 
expansion that is not yet ended. But 
though much has occurred on the labor 
front in the past decade, not a great deal 
has happened in the organization of 
white-collar workers generally. In 1934, 
important segments of white-collar em- 
ployees—teachers, salespeople, public 
employees, clerical workers—were al- 
ready union members; and when the 
C.1.0. appeared in 1936 and met with 
phenomenal success, it was rather gener- 
ally assumed that great new white-collar 
groups would enroll in its ranks and 
thus present new management problems. 
One of the reasons that has not hap- 
pened is because the labor upsurge pre- 
cipitated by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act focused management at- 





tention on personnel problems as never 
before. Personnel professionals were 
trained, put to work, and given a higher 
measure of authority. They dug into the 
sore spots, grievances, and areas of dis- 
affection and discontent which would 
have been fertile. ground for unionism 
to grow in. To a limited degree, some 
of the damage caused by long years of 
ignoring the problem was repaired. Such 
action in many cases stopped the march 
of unionism at the office door. 

Another reason why white-collar 
unionization has not kept pace with the 
unionization of industrial workers is 
that the interest of the unions in white- 
collar workers did not develop to the 
extent which management feared it 
would. There was plenty of growing 
room for the union movement among 
unorganized production workers who 
proved to be receptive to organizers’ 
preachments. White-collar workers pre- 
sented a somewhat different problem. 


Note: This article is based on an address before the New York Personnel Management 


; Association. 
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And when it was found that orthodox 
organizing methods were not immediate- 
ly effective in bringing white-collar em- 
ployees into the fold, union recruiters 
by-passed them because there were lush 
pastures elsewhere which could be cul- 
tivated with less difficulty. 


THE U.O.P.W. 

This was true even though the C.I.O. 
chartered what were, in effect, craft 
unions to operate in the white-collar 
field. Among them, the one with the 
biggest potential and, next to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, the best-known is 
the United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of America, identified in trade jargon 
as the U.O.P.W. Compared with the 
C.1.0. unit in the steel industry, which 
began in an open-shop, non-union field 
and proceeded to gather in more than a 
half-million members in the course of 
three years, the U.O.P.W. has been al- 
most stillborn. Its leaders have failed to 
devise techniques and symbols which 
have a mass appeal within the organiza- 
tion’s enormous jurisdiction. They have 
tried to utilize the same slogans and 
methods of persuasion which proved 
effective for the C.I1.0. among the pro- 
duction workers in industries like steel, 
automobiles, rubber and others. The re- 
sult is a union which, except for a hand- 
ful of locals in New York, Detroit and 
Chicago, exists largely on paper. 

The basically inflexible orthodoxy of 
U.0.P.W.’s approach to its organizing 
job is explained by its political. orienta- 
tion. Its top officials, whose control over 
union policy is thorough and complete, 
have not been known to take a position 
on any public issue which differs from 
the official Communist Party line. At 
union meetings and at C.1.0. conventions 
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they invariably are part of-the tight 
caucus led by Harry Bridges, Michael 
Quill and Joe Curran. Students of the 
American labor movement always num- 
ber the U.O.P.W. as an undeviating 
member of C.I.0.’s “red bloc.” 

Thus, for much of its life, the 
U.0.P.W. approach to the white-collar 
worker was a “class-conscious” one. Not 
only were office employees told that they 
could improve their lot only by emulat- 
ing militant coal miners, steel workers 
and longshoremen, but U.O.P.W. repre- 
sentatives sought to indoctrinate them 
with the idea that they were “wage 
slaves in a white shirt.” When the union 
exhorters met indifference and even hos- 
tility and it became obvious that the 
psychology was all wrong, political con- 
siderations weighed more than union 
considerations and U.O.P.W.’s leader- 
ship persevered in its campaign to “pro- 
letarianize” the social and economic out- 
look of office employees. 

Such a doctrine of unionism has 
proved wholly alien to white-collar em- 
ployees. More than any other single 
thing it explains why white-collar work- 
ers make such a very small patch on the 
American labor movement. 


UNIONS SEEK LEBENSRAUM 

But there is no comfort in this fact 
for employers. The line of the Com- 
munist Party has recently undergone a 
sharp change. The revolutionary ide- 
ology and revolutionary vocabulary have 
been, if not abandoned, put on the shelf. 
No political loyalties now prevent the 
U.O.P.W. leadership from experimenting 
with new and non-stereotyped approach- 
es. And if they prove inadequate, the 
field is wide open for other groups and 
individuals to try their hand. Remem- 
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ber, such virile organizations as the 
C.I.0. union in steel and automobiles 
have almost reached the limits of their 
potential growth among production 
workers. The auto union has decided to 
take in technicians, overriding the claims 
of a splinter union called the Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians. They are considering open- 
ing their ranks to foremen. It is not 
at all unlikely that they will simply ig- 
nore the U.O.P.W. and set out to recruit 
white-collar groups. 

Therefore the problem of white-collar 
unionization is but part of the whole 
union movement drift. There is littl: 
doubt that, if the American labor move- 
ment continues to expand, it will organ- 
ize white-collar workers on a vast scale, 
and it will also organize foremen—an 
important problem which cannot be 
touched on here. Conversely, if the 
American labor movement falls upon 
hard times, when its strategy will be to 
hold its gains—in other words, if cir- 
_ cumstances impel it to adopt defensive 
instead of offensive tactics—it will not 
be an effective organizer of new groups. 
Consequently, an appraisal of the out- 
look for white-collar unionization de- 
pends on certain questions about the 
future of the labor movement as a whole. 


SHOWDOWN DUE 


This nation has already had bitter 
experience in conversion from war to 
peace, and 1919 in any history of 
American labor is the most violent and 
bloodiest chapter to date. But our prob- 
lems of conversion encountered after 
World War I will seem footling when 
compared to those we shall face when 
this war is over, because this has been 
a total war: our mass industries have 
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been converted into cogs in the war 
machine; and our labor market has been 
turned inside out, with millions of 
workers uprooted and the cream of the 
labor market channeled into military 
service. After V-Day, all that we have 
done will have to be undone, in a sense, 
Much of what we have knit together 
will have to be unraveled; and it is 
possible that when we do start the job, 
it will unwind with the force and impact 
of a suddenly uncoiled spring. 

There will be much potential dynamite 
in this situation, particularly on the 
labor front. Unlike the British, for ex- 
ample, who have settled on the spot 
most of the problems which arose be- 


‘tween labor and management during 


wartime, we have deferred the settle- 
ment of many grave labor problems. 
We have struck some kind of compro- 
mise in most cases, in the hope that this 
would suffice until the war ended. The 
result is that the labor front is reason- 
ably harmonious on the surface, but 
underneath lie some serious irritations 
and festering sores. Armistice Day of 
World War II will be a kind of “Let’s- 
Get-Even Day,” so far as I can judge 
from the sentiment of large and impor- 
tant sections of both labor and manage- 
ment. Some big employers are spoiling 
for a fight; they want a showdown with 
the unions. And many union leaders, 
irked and trussed (they feel) by the no- 
strike pledge which they believe enables 
employers to take advantage of the 
unions, await the day when they can 
repudiate their pledge and fight the mat- 
ter out in the traditional terms—picket 
lines, force, violence. I feel that our 
postwar heritage on the labor front will 
greatly complicate the whole problem of 
reconversion. 
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THE UNION SHOP 

It will be recalled that before the 
onset of war some fundamental issues 
were being fought out on the labor 
front. The mass-production industries, 
or at least a significant segment of them, 
had been converted from open-shop, non- 
union enterprises to union industries. 
Twelve million workers were employed 
under contracts negotiated between man- 
agement and organized labor. Unions 
in the mass-production industries. had 
achieved considerable success in raising 
pay scales, negotiating favorable con- 
tracts, and penetrating into new areas 
of the economy. They were beginning 
to demand something which has come to 
be termed union security. They had es- 
tablished themselves contractually, were 
accorded recognition as bargaining 
agents, and were eager to become job- 
controlling institutions. They were 
pressing hard, it will be recalled, for 
the union shop. 


Why is the union shop so important 
to organized labor? Ruling out of this 
discussion the phenomenon of racketeer 
unions, whose power and profit depend 
on control of employment—labor seeks 
a union shop because it wants job con- 
trol. Job control is as close as it can 
come to achieving a property right in 
jobs. In the opinion of labor, maximum 
security for workers is attained when 
the union rather than the employer dis- 
penses jobs. Under such conditions the 
whims and caprices of employers are 
curbed, and their standards subject to 
check; the union controls work oppor- 
tunities and provides employment for 
those who meet union standards and 
conform to union rules. The union shop 
also enhances labor’s bargaining power, 
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since it is better able to raise wage 
scales under a union shop. For a craft 
organization, monopoly of labor supply 
is imperative if artificial wage and work 
standards are to be maintained. 
“STALLING” ON GRIEVANCES 

For an industrial union, the union 
shop is considered essential for the satis- 
factory adjustment of grievances. C.1.0. 
officials, for example, say that if an 
employer thinks that by “stalling” on 
grievances he can demonstrate the im- 
potence of a union and thus induce a 
number of wavering members to drop 
out, he will stall and grievances will 
remain unsettled. Where union member- 
ship is a condition of employment, how- 
ever, the employer has no incentive to 
stall. As a matter of fact, he has an 
inducement to settle grievances with 
dispatch, because he may be hurt by 
those which remain unsettled. 

Every labor organization strives for 
some type of union security. It is this 
which brings it into head-on conflict with 
management. Management has no desire 
to relinquish control over jobs, and it 
sees in union security arrangements an 
invasion of management prerogatives 
and private property rights. 

This usurpation of property rights is 
one of the main reasons why the doc- 
trine of unionism is unpalatable to white- 
collar workers, who, if they do not 
strictly belong to the great American 
middle class, at least consider themselves 
part of it. Fundamentally, unionism vio- 
lates some of the most sacred precepts 
of the free enterprise system. It curbs 
the absolutism of private property, and 
it brings pressure to bear on the owners 
of such property to modify their methods 
of operation. Through recognition of its 
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rights to organize and bargain collec- 
tively over terms and conditions of em- 
ployment, the labor movement has by 
now established a largely unquestioned 
counter-right to private property. The 
implication is that all unions, even the 
most conservative, are basically revolu- 
tionary in that they challenge property 
rights. This is the real reason underlying 
much of the opposition to unionism 
emanating from management and from 
the ranks of white-collar workers. For 
America is a property-conscious nation, 
and the community support accorded 
employers in the past when they opposed 
unionism derives directly from the fact 
that the community considered its prop- 
erty interests imperiled by unionism. 

An employer’s resistance to unionism 
is most intense when he is presented 
with a demand for a union shop. Of 
course, there are many employers (e.g., 
the building trades) who have found 
the union shop highly desirable; they 
would be loath to relinquish it, in fact, 
since it helps to stabilize their industry. 
But, ruling out special groups, opposi- 
tion to unionism is most pronounced 
when management is faced with a de- 
mand for the union shop. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 

Before we entered the war, as I indi- 
cated, a great battle to the finish was 
shaping up on the labor front as unions 
which had established themselves in the 
mass-production industries began a de- 
termined drive for the union shop. We 
headed off that clash temporarily by 
devising an expedient compromise 
known as maintenance of membership— 
an arrangement which provides that the 
status of union shops and open shops 
will remain unchanged for the duration 
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but, where unions can demonstrate that 
they require security to continue to 
operate effectively, all union members 
will be required to remain members of 
the union for the duration of the con. 
tract, while those employees who do not 
belong to the union will not be required 
to join as a condition of employment, 
This half-fish, half-fowl arrangement has 
satisfied no one. Labor has chafed under 
it. The unions have felt that, without 
government interference, they were pow- 
erful enough to have achieved the union 
shop. Employers, on the other hand, 
have felt that, if the government hadn’t 
shoved maintenance of membership 
down their throats, they need not have 
yielded so much. Here is one of the 
more serious festers beneath the surface 
that will break into the open when the 
war ends, 


A BATTLE FOR SURVIVAL? 

Briefly, what does this all mount up 
to? It means, for one thing, that the 
transition period and postwar era will 
present such great challenges to organ- 
ized labor that I should not be surprised 
after the war to see the labor movement 
involved in a battle for survival in many 
instances. I do not imply that unionism 
is going to be abolished, but I think a 
lot of fat in the labor movement will 
be boiled out in the postwar years. 

The C.I.0. fights on the theory that 
the best defense is attack. Consequently, 
I think it altogether possible that indus- 
trial unions will make determined at- 
tempts to organize office employees in the 
postwar period, not because they really 
want to include them in their organiza- 
tions (although they have no antipathy 
to this) but for strategic purposes, to 
provide labor with another bargaining 
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weapon. Thus, should the United Auto- 
mobile Workers be able to demonstrate 
to General Motors that it represents a 
majority of its office employees, it will 
be in a better position to write a more 
favorable contract with General Motors 
if it says, “Forget about a wage cut, and 
we will forget about recognition for office 


employees.” 


Office Management 


As I see it, therefore, labor will either 
be so busy fighting to keep afloat after 
V-Day that it won’t have time to organ- 
ize white-collar workers; or offices will 
in fact become a battleground as the 
unions seek to capture every possible 
outpost in order to make their defenses 
impregnable against employer assaults. 


How Industry Uses Microfilm 


NDUSTRIAL use of microfilm has 
| increased 1,000 per cent since Pearl 
Harbor. Over 1,500 companies now 
use it to conserve filing and storage 
space, to ease transportation difficulties, 
to aid sales, auditing and legal depart- 
ments, as well as to protect vital records. 
Right now Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company in its 35 plants 
is microfilming more than 2,000,000 es- 
sential sketches, charts and blueprints 
ranging in size from five-inch cards to 
five-foot drawings. Filmings average as 
high as 35 records per minute. The entire 
job will take over two years, but when 
it’s finished records for nearly 60 years 
will be in a vault about 10 feet square— 
and an acre of storage space will be 
cleared for production purposes. 

It takes only 100 feet of 16-mm. micro- 
film to reproduce about 3,000 standard- 
size letters. The same amount of 34-mm. 
film can contain 800 engineering draw- 
ings, 24 inches by 36 inches each. The 
contents of 15 four-drawer, letter-size 
files holding 240,000 documents can be 
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put on 80 rolls of 35-mm. film that will 
fit into an ordinary desk drawer. 

Transportation of bundles of blue- 
prints and other bulky engineering 
records is a serious wartime problem. 
When H. B. Machine Company, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., wants to send copies of 
essential plans to its distant plants, it 
puts them on a roll of microfilm no big- 
ger than an English muffin and small 
enough to be air-mailed. 

Companies with subsidiaries in 
Mexico, Canada or South America find 
this idea especially helpful. Ingersoll- 
Rand regularly mails microfilmed plans, 
specifications and drawings to a cus- 
tomer in Canada. Within 24 hours the 
customer is viewing the material on his 
own microfilm reader. 

To protect vital records from fire, 
flood and explosion,. thousands of indus- 
trial companies are microfilming docu- 
ments and storing them safely away in 
bank vaults. The government urges all 
war plants to “microfilm every paper, 
record and drawing” that will be needed 
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“to continue in production and business 
the morning after a disaster.” 

Here’s what some plant departments 
are putting on microfilm: 


Production: drawings, specifications, per- 
formance records, time cards, payroll and 
group insurance records, research reports. 

Accounting: books and ledger cards of 
original entry, statistical and financial re- 
ports, canceled vouchers. 

Sales: customer lists, lead sources, sales 
contracts, payroll and earnings records. 

Legal: patent files, government forms, as- 
signments of patents, licensing and royalty 
agreements, contracts, leases, deeds. 


Those are the outstanding industrial 
uses of microfilm. Some companies use 
it for still other purposes. 

Shartel, Inc., Cleveland, is microfilm- 
ing old engineering drawings and blue- 
prints that are faded and hard to read, 
and meanwhile making prints of index- 
card size for convenient files. 

Falk Company, Milwaukee, films odd- 
size engineering drawings in order to 
obtain easy-to-handle, uniform nine-inch 
by 12-inch multiples. 

U.S. Steel uses microfilm to dupli- 
cate, retrace or reduce-to-scale both 
drawings and blueprints. 

Machine shops are photographing 
such small objects as gears, die-cast 
parts, screws and castings on the same 
microfilm with sketches of drawings 
showing how the parts are to be made. 

For many companies microfilm can 
become a sales aid after the war. Sales- 
men may carry tiny rolls of microfilm 
and a small viewer to demonstrate large 





catalog lines—thus eliminating use of 
bulky presentations. Floor covering 
wallpaper and paint salesmen will be 
able to flash right on the wall or floor, 
color pictures of the product they ar 
trying to sell. Sales managers may haye 
large customer records microfilmed, 
then reproduced on three-by-five index 
cards for the convenience of field men, 
Today, since photographic equipment 
for private installation is almost non. 
existent, most companies have to lease 
machinery or assign the work to an out- 
side contractor. Companies will find it 
desirable, however, to have their own 
readers for projecting the film. Prices 
of readers range from $50 to $1,000, 


Costs of microfilming vary with type 
of job and methods used. On a contract 
job, microfilm may cost anywhere from 
¥% cent to 5 cents per document. Corres- 
pondence is in the low-cost bracket; en- 
gineering drawings come in the higher 
bracket. 


Today companies should microfilm 
only material worth permanent filing. 
They shouldn’t film daily mail or chang- 
ing records. 


Tomorrow this may not be the case. 
In microfilm laboratories, research engi- 
neers are developing low-cost, automatic 
microfilm equipment which may well be 
just as essential in the office or plant as 
a desk or a typewriter. Modern Industry, 
April 15, 1944, p. 80:3. 





e AT WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, smoking on the job is prohibited for 
obvious reasons. To prevent surreptitious smoking, the management has hit upon the 
happy solution of providing workers with their own “smoke house.” A disused ware- 
house has been converted into a large room where quick, between-shift smokes can be 
indulged in, or a sandwich or “coke” consumed in short order. 

—Joun H. Hotzsoc, Director of Industrial Relations, Western Cartridge Company 
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12 Ways to Cut Stationery Waste 


COOPERATIVE program, one in 
which management and person- 
nel combined in an effort to cut 
waste, has resulted in savings of more 
than 50 per cent of business paper for- 
merly used by J. Kurtz & Sons, Inc., 
operator of a chain of furniture stores 
in Brooklyn and Long Island, N. Y. At 
the same time the plan has effected con- 
siderable economies of other materials 
and equipment used in offices, warehouse 
and advertising departments. 
To start the ball rolling, the com- 
pany issued a bulletin to its more than 


100 employees calling an informal meet- - 


ing. Ways and means were discussed to 
alleviate an acute paper shortage that 
threatened to disrupt office efficiency. 
A government official was invited to 
address the gathering. 

To stimulate interest in the drive, the 
company offered prizes in War Stamps 
for the most practical suggestions de- 
signed to inspire thrift among employ- 
ees. A “suggestion box” has become 
a permanent feature of the program, 
and weekly entries are judged by a 
committee of three consisting of manage- 
ment and personnel. 

Thirty suggestions were offered by 
employees at the meeting, from which 
the 12 most practical were selected and 
analyzed. A general discussion of each 
suggestion ensued until it was unani- 
mously agreed that the idea was work- 
able. Each contestant whose suggestion 
was accepted received a prize of $10 
in War Stamps and a bonus of a day off 
with pay. 

The paper-saving suggestions which 
the company has already put into prac- 
tice are: 
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1. For short letters, a 514” by 
814” letterhead, enclosed in a smaller 
envelope, is used. Seventy-five per cent 
of the correspondence is written on short- 
er letterheads, billheads, statements and 
invoices. Executives adhere to a policy 
of dictating concise letters. 


2. Obsolete letterheads, bulletins, bill- 
heads, memorandum forms, and other 
unused stationery are cut down to a 
size approximately four inches by six 
inches‘ and made into scratch pads, in- 
ter-office and inter-store memo pads. 

3. All paper is handled carefully to 
avoid spoilage. Reams of paper are 
handled without breaking the outer 
wrappers. Paper stock is removed from 
sun, heat or dampness. — 

4, All printed forms—for example, 
collection letters and reminders—were 
studied for consolidation, elimination of 
waste space, and standardization of sizes, 


. weights, colors and grades. By combin- 


ing a.few of these forms, almost half 
were eliminated. 


5. Letters and memoranda were con- 
densed by: (a) keeping margins as nar- 
row as possible; (b) using single space 
between lines; and (c) mimeographing 
on both sides of the sheet. 

6. Reverse side of incoming letters 
serve as first carbons on the answers 
to those letters. There is no need for 
stapling or clipping; filing space is 
saved. 

7. Carbon paper is issued sparingly 
—about six sheets at a time. Steno- 
graphers are reminded that carbon 
sheets must be used over and over; and 
then the sheets are returned to the sup- 
ply room, where they. are cut down 
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and used for less essential correspond- 
ence, such as inter-office memoranda. 


8. A supply clerk is entrusted with 
the responsibility for office supplies. His 
job is: (a) to control disbursements 
of paper and office supplies so that 
quantities do not accumulate in desks 
and, departmental supply closets; and 
(b) to see that proper care of all sup- 
plies is maintained in the supply room. 


9. Elite-size type, generally found in 
most typewriters, saves almost 20 per 
cent of the paper formerly consumed by 
larger type. Typewriters with large type 
were traded in, and some elite-type 
typewriters were rented. 

10. Purchasing agent judges each 
job on the basis of its wartime essen- 
tiality. Orders are placed only after a 
close scrutiny of the need for the par- 
ticular use to which the stationery will 
be put. If supply of letterheads is low, 
postcards are used wherever possible. 
Smaller paper sizes and thinner stock are 
now being resorted to for house organs, 
bulletins, catalogs and folders. 

11. Advertising department has 
pruned mailing lists. Hundreds of dol- 
lars spent on stationery, printing, labor 
and mailing are saved by weeding out 
“deadheads” and duplications. Previous- 
ly, circulars were often mailed to hus- 
bands, wives and other members of the 
same family. These customers are now 





combined ‘for purpose of circularization, 

12. Savings are effected in the ware. 
house. Delivery requisitions have been 
cut from three to two copies and printed 
on smaller, thinner stock. Chattel mort. 
gages are printed on the back of the 
original delivery form. Wrapping paper, 
twine, cartons, crates, nails and screws 
from incoming deliveries are salvaged 
and reused for outgoing orders. After 
parcels have been unwrapped in cus. 
tomers’ homes, wrapping supplies are 


returned to the warehouse for further 
use. 


Business machines are now treated 
with greater care by employees as a 
result of the “Kurtz conservation cam- 
paign.” Typewriters, adding machines, 
bookkeeping machines, pencil sharpen- 
ers, staplers and sealing machines are 
inspected and serviced every 10 days 
and completely overhauled at least once 
a year. 


Tags attached to all machines pro- 
vide a constant reminder to employees 
to “Take care of your machine—it can- 
not be replaced for the duration.” 


Once a week an employee is appointed 
to act as a “waste warden.” At the end 
of each day, he makes the rounds to see 
that machines are covered and that all 
office supplies are put away in desk 
drawers. Chain Store Age, June, 1944, 
p- 8:2. 
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Office Equipment Planning 


SPRING the war, it has been difficult if not impossible to procure many of the 
office machines and supplies customarily employed in everyday office operations. 
Replacements have been few, and existing equipment has had abnormal use. As a 
result, the end of the war will find our offices in a badly depleted condition, and there 
will be great demand for all kinds of office machines and equipment when they 
become available. Progressive companies are beginning now to plan for that event. 
A logical step is to prepare a detailed inventory of existing facilities, indicating loca- 
tion, present condition, and degree of utilization. This should provide a practical basis 
for a repair and replacement program. A similar program of deferred maintenance 
jobs is also in order. 

With respect to equipment planning, office executives should be fully informed 
on technological improvements and product developments in the office equipment 
field. Although drastic changes in this field are unlikely in the immediate postwar 
period, the alert office manager will keep in close touch with such developments at 
all times. The general fields of office communication and reproduction methods are 


two in which there will probably be interesting innovations. 
—By E. H. Conarrog before the Hamilton and Toronto 
Chapters of the National Office Management Association 


Employees’ Budget Book 


FVARLY in 1943 the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation distributed to employees a loose- 

leaf booklet, designed to assist them in keeping track of personal financial matters, 
such as budgets, income, tax deductions, Social Security and other deductions from 
wages earned. 

So successful was the plan that a new edition is being distributed in time to 
enable employees to continue with 1944 records right where the 1943 edition closed. 
It is a 60-page book containing much useful information, charts, and record forms. 
The second edition offers many new ideas and considerably more information for 
employees. 

There is a complete household expense form, with space for maintaining an 
entire year’s family budget. The new pay-as-you-go tax deduction method is thoroughly 
explained. War Savings Bonds, inflation, Social Security, hospitalization, group in- 
surance and other employee benefits are also explained and illustrated. 

Since it provides for keeping a record of all deductions from the employee’s 
gross income, the book is a useful record at income tax time. Thousands of Nash- 
Kelvinator employees are said to have kept careful accounts in 1943. 

Nash-Kelvinator reports that it has received many congratulatory letters on the 
booklets from business leaders, municipal authorities, and government executives. 
Many other concerns have requested permission to adopt some of the features in the 


book. 


—American Business 1/44 
The Ideal Supervisor 


YEARS ago I attempted to discover the qualifications of the ideal foreman. Careful 
investigation and long discussion among many industrial managers, educators 
and foremen resulted in the following rating scale: 























SRE SIE ARNO ices cineeiciesesneccnnssstah ctisksinssackgivespoboostassoenctcesuabatasotensesonbe 10 
Technical ability ...... 15 
Initiative 20 
Planning ability 20 
Cooperativeness ..... Bed 20 
MII ahsposursonite Bicconass cxbsseotasbnsiectitessenansect 25 
Ability in developing meM  ..............cc:cccsessesesesesnees 30 





It will be noted that technical ability carries a value of 15 in a total scale of 140, 
which means that the successful shop executive must acquire a great deal of knowledge 
and experience that were not available to him as an apprentice or student or as a 
journeyman. 
‘ —Lovuis RutHensurc before a conference of The Economic and Business Foundation 
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The Seniority Tangle 


OST industrial employers are now 
familiar with Section 8 of the Se- 
lective Service Act of 1940. But 

the terms of the law are so indefinite 
that few profess to foresee its effect in 
concrete situations. These points now 
appear clear, however: 


1. Section 8 should be taken seriously by 
employers in every reemployment situa- 
tion in which it appears at all applicable. 

2. Enforcement officials—the Veterans’ 
Personnel (formerly the Reemployment) 
Division of Selective Service—are de- 
termined to make the law work favor- 
ably to the veteran in every reasonably 
possible way. 

3. The law will push seniority agreements 
out of the way wherever a conflict 
occurs. 

4. The number of veterans who will avail 
themselves of the law will probably not 
be large, however. 


Simply because it is vague, Section 8 
is not going to “mean what it says” 
(since nobody can be sure), but what 
somebody says it says. 


For example, the Selective Service Act 
does not specify that seniority shall ac- 
crue to the veteran during his term of 
military service. But Selective Service 
officials believe that is what is intended, 
and they mean to enforce it that way. 

Example: Before the war Smith had 
one year more of seniority than Jones 
when both were working for the X Com- 
pany at identical jobs. Smith went to 
war in 194] and was gone three years. 
Jones stayed home. 


According to one reading of the law, 
Jones might be said in 1944 to have two 
years’ more seniority (having actually 
been on the job three years longer) than 
Smith. Subsection (c) of Section 8 
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might even appear to reinforce this view, 
since its stipulation that Smith must be 
reinstated “without loss of seniority” js 
ambiguous, to say the least. ; 

No such thing, says Selective Service, 
Smith’s seniority, continuing during his 
absence from the job, is still greater 
than that of Jones. In any showdown 
Smith, the veteran, would be reinstated, 
even if it meant laying off or discharg- 
ing Jones to make room for him. 

Selective Service is further prepared 
to contend that seniority provisions in 
union contracts themselves are meaning- 
less if they stand in the way of the rein- 
statement of a veteran who has otherwise 
fulfilled the conditions of Section 8 and 
has a clear claim to a job. 

If this sweeping interpretation of the 
law is made to stick, it is easily conceiv- 
able, in extreme situations, that all the 
civilian employees of a plant might liter- 
ally be swept out to make room for vet- 
erans. Some officials have even predic- 
ted privately that such cases may de- 
velop in actual practice. More than one 
plant today has five or six times as many 
stars in its service flag as the total 
number of postwar jobs it can possibly 
visualize. 

But can it be made to stick? And will 
it? Most debate in the negative centers 
around the phrase, “unless the employ- 
er’s circumstances have so changed as to 
make it impossible or unreasonable to 
do so.” The meaning of this, too, will 
depend on interpretation. Some things 
that may seem “reasonable and possible” 
to enforcement officials may not seem s0 
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to incumbent employees. The govern- 
ment’s attitude appears to be expressed 
in the following statement by a top 


oficial : 


In the mushroom, “war baby” type of 
plant, built for war purposes only and 
shut down at the war’s end, the obligation 
to reemploy will probably vanish with the 
job itself. 

As for the established company which 
simply expanded its personnel within its 
regular facilities during the war, it will 
probably find itself obliged to reemploy its 
veterans to the very extent that it is able 
to employ anyone at all. 


It is important, of course, that no 
court of law has as yet passed upon any 
application of Section 8. Obviously no 
one will know just what the law does 
mean until it has had court review. In 
the meantime, however, Selective Service 
has built up a large volume of informal 
precedent. Its Local Board Reemploy- 
ment Committeemen have received 218,- 
000 reemployment cases, have reported 
back on 168,000, and are currently 
handling a volume of 1,200 a week. 

Employers may be well advised to as- 
sure themselves now that they are in po- 
sition to comply with the apparent mini- 
mum requirements of Section 8 at the 
very least and to defend any policy they 
may adopt with respect to veterans. Here 
the phrase, “other than a temporary em- 
ployee,” is important. If Doe is inducted 
from a job and Roe is hired to replace 
him and then drafted himself, it is Doe, 
not Roe, who has a claim to reemploy- 
ment under Section 8. Roe is a “tem- 
porary” employee (although his em- 
ployer may have forgotten to tell him 
so). So is anyone hired subsequently to 
Roe for the same job. 

The employer should first compare his 
prewar job structure with the most 
realistic estimate he can make of his 
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postwar personnel requirements, and 
then: 


1. Try to identify the original job with the 
original holder. 

2. Try to make sure he can provide that 
job—or one like it—to that original 
holder if he has entered the service. 

3. Go through the employment records of 
employees who are in the service and 
mark off those who were carried on the 
rolls as “temporary.” 

4. Examine the records of the present 
civilian personnel and mark off those 
who were hired as “temporary,” and 
then estimate the number of “perma- 
nent” civilian employees with estab- 
lished seniority status. 

5. Try to estimate the impact if all vet- 
erans (other than “temporary” em- 
ployees) return. 

6. Examine the seniority provisions of his 
contract and try to work out in advance 
—possibly in cooperation with union 
oficials—some equitable plan for retain- 
ing the best and most deserving em- 
ployees in any layoff or “squeeze” that 
may occur. 


Plainly the wisdom of a Solomon may 
be required to declare priorities as be- 
tween: (1) veterans with previous seni- 
ority status; (2) regular civilian em- 
ployees with long prewar seniority; (3) 
supervisors dropped back to the ranks 
with seniority preserved; (4) employees 
transferred back from war jobs with 
seniority intact—or accumulated, as 
some contracts provide; (5) union shop 
stewards, officers and committeemen 
whose top seniority so frequently is stipu- 
lated in union contracts—many of which 
provide that, so long as there is a single 
job open in a plant, it shall be given to 
a union officer; (6) occupationally de- 
ferred men; (7) wives of men still in 
the service; (8) widows of veterans; 
(9) women with dependents; (10) 
promising new employees of the post- 
war generation. 

Injected into this turmoil will be the 
large number of veterans who, lacking 
any seniority status, may still feel that 
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simply as veterans they are entitled to 
every possible preference. There is no 
estimating their potential number and 
force; they may run into the millions, 
with powerful pressures behind them. 

Modifying every employer’s estimate 
of the difficulties involved in complying 
with Section 8 is the possibility that 
relatively few veterans may invoke Sec- 
tion 8. 

One student of reemployment prob- 
lems, Millard Rice of the Disabled Vet- 
erans of America, believes, in fact, that 
only about 20 per cent of all veterans 





will seek reinstatement under Section 8. 
Rice estimates that 25 per cent will 
prove to have been “temporary” em. 
ployees; 25 per cent will find their em. 
ployers literally unable to provide jobs; 
25 per cent will seek jobs elsewhere; and 
about 5 per cent will be found to have 
been unemployed when they entered the 
service. Factary Management and Main. 
tenance, April, 1944, p. 82:7. 


Note: Employers would do well to study 
Local Board Memorandum No. 190-A, issued 
on May 20 by Selective Service Headquarters, 
This defines in detail the reemployment poli- 
cies adopted thus far by the Selective Service 
System.—Eb. 
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WLB-NLRB Policy on Foremen’s Rights 


FOLLOWING in the wake of the ruling of the National Labor Relations Board that 

foremen are entitled to the protection of the provisions of the Wagner Act barring 
discrimination for union activities, the War Labor Board has disclosed that it would 
assume jurisdiction of disputes involving foremen on issues other than those concern- 
ing bargaining rights and alleged discriminatory discharges. 

The WLB on January 6 had held a hearing to determine whether (1) its jurisdic- 
tion extends to disputes involving supervisory personnel, and (2) if so, what powers it 
has and should exercise to settle the disputes. The disputes which led to the hearing 
were certified to the WLB after the Labor Relations Board had issued its Maryland 
Drydock decision, holding that, although supervisory employees may be “employees” 
within the meaning of the Wagner Act, bargaining units of supervisors are not 
appropriate units under the Act. 

This crystallization of policy by the two agencies as to the bargaining and other 
rights of foremen would appear to establish the following results: 

NLRB Jurisdiction and Policy— 

1. Bargaining units of supervisors as well as units of: production employees 
including supervisory employees do not constitute appropriate units under the Wagner 
Act except in certain instances where there has been a history of bargaining by 
foremen. Supervisors, therefore, generally are not entitled to the “bargaining” protec- 
tion of the Act. The right of foremen to bargain outside the protection of the Wagner 
Act is not impaired. 

2. Supervisory employees, however, are entitled to the protection of the provisions 
of the Wagner Act prohibiting discrimination for union membership and activity, 
including protection against discriminatory discharges. 

WLB Jurisdiction and Policy— 

1. Disputes between employers and organizations of foremen which involve 
questions of bargaining rights or discriminatory discharges will be left solely to 
the NLRB. 

2. Where an employer has recognized and continues to recognize an organization 
of foremen as bargaining agent, the WLB apparently will assume jurisdiction over all 
issues in dispute except discriminatory discharges. 

3. If an employer refuses to recognize a foremen’s organization, the WLB 
apparently will at least limit its action to the consideration of disputed issues on 4 
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1 8, members-only basis, possibly including the establishment of a grievance procedure. 
will 4, Presumably the WLB will take jurisdiction over all wage questions on a 
members-only basis even though the employer has not recognized the foremen’s 


™ organization, for the Board has declared that it will pass upon wage claims of any 
om group of employees who have exhausted normal procedure for obtaining wage increases 
bs; since, it declared, to require that wage claims be presented only by a bargaining agent 
ind would prevent groups of employees from receiving deserved wage increases. 

—Labor Relations Reporter 5/15/44 
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— Final Authority to Discharge 
om 7 BE final authority to discharge has shifted noticeably during the past three 


years from foremen and supervisors to higher executives. This shift in authority 
is demonstrated in the resulis of two surveys conducted by the Conference Board. 
In one survey made in 1940, covering 312 companies, it was found that the foremen 
in 55 per cent of the companies had final discharge authority. In a similar survey 
recently completed, it was found that the foremen in only 13 per cent of the com- 
panies covered now have this final authority, while in the remaining 87 per cent 
of the companies a higher line or staff executive makes these decisions. 

There is a growing awareness that the final authority to discharge should be 
vested in an executive who is in close and constant contact with all departments 
and divisions of the plant. 

In some cases, companies have intentionally and wisely limited this authority 
because many workers of unproved leadership abilities have been promoted to 
supervisory positions. The shift in authority, however, does not necessarily reflect 
a general trend or desire on the part of management to limit the over-all status of 
foremen. On the contrary, it may well be that fewer foremen now have the final 
authority to discharge because: 

1. The stringent shortage of labor has increased the value of each worker to 
such a degree that even the marginal and unsatisfactory employees are too valuable 
to lose. 

2. The growth in the membership of labor unions, most of which display an active 
interest in dismissal practices, has been accompanied by a corresponding interest 
on the part of many top managements. 

3. An increasing number of companies have centralized personnel responsibilities 
and functions. And practices related to discharge are of major concern to the per- 
sonnel department. 

4. Even before the war, a significant number of companies began to recognize 
the advantages of reducing to a minimum all types of turnover, including discharges, 
with the result that a growing number of concerns now scrutinize discharges critically. 

The latest survey also reveals additional facts that are worthy of consideration: 

1. In the largest single classification of companies, only the top operating ex- 
ecutive in the plant (general manager, plant manager, works manager or plant 
superintendent) now has the final authority to discharge. 

2. In a significant number of companies, the personnel manager is vested with 
this final authority. ; 

3. In an equally significant number of companies, the foremen and a top ex- 
ecutive share in the final authority. 

—S. Avery Ravuse in The Conference Board Management Record 3/44 
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Production Management 


Problems in Operating Shifts: 


HAT changes in shift operation 
will be necessary in the post- 
war transition period? Some 

indication of the nature of the problem 
can be had by reviewing prevailing prac- 
tices. 

In a study of shift practices of 193 
companies conducted in 1941, it was 
found that 43 companies rotated shifts 
at regular intervals; 120 did not; and 
12 companies rotated shifts in some de- 
partments but not throughout their 
plants. In a similar study made in 1942 
covering 185 companies, 50 companies 
rotated shifts, 12 observed different pol- 
icies in different departments, and 120 
companies assigned shifts on a non-ro- 
tating basis. 

Rotation schedules must satisfy both 
employer and employee if they are to 
facilitate production. The changing of 
an individual from a day shift to a night 
shift is more complex than changing 
an hourly schedule. Since sleeping and 
eating habits are affected, the transition 
from one shift to another may curtail 
a person’s efficiency, no matter how de- 
termined to adapt himself to a new shift 
routine he may be. 

Experience seems to indicate that 
periods on a particular shift should be 
relatively long, to give the worker time 
to accustom himself to the routine in- 
volved. Breaks of at least 48 hours be- 
tween changes are advisable to give him 
time to obtain sufficient rest before go- 
ing on a new schedule. 

Another system of shift rotation which 
has worked satisfactorily in large war 
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plants provides for seven days straight 
work on the day shift, a day off and then 
seven days on the afternoon shift, two 
days off, and then seven days on the 
night shift. The worker then gets four 
days off, generally at a weekend. Over 
a four-week period this plan distributes 
wages, hours and night work equally, 

Employees working on definite rotat- 
ing shift schedules know in advance when 
shift changes are to be made. Occasion- 
ally, sudden changes in schedule are 
necessary, for which the employee suf- 
fers. In this connection, an unusual 
penalty clause was inserted in a recent 
agreement between the Bethlehem Steel 
Company (shipbuilding division) and 
the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers (C.1.0.). It reads: 
“In the event an employee on new con- 
struction work shall be transferred from 
one shift to another during his regular 
work week, such employee shall be paid 
at time and a half for first eight hours’ 
work after such transfer unless notice 
is given 48 or more hours in advance 
of the starting time of the shift to which 
he is being transferred. Notice shall 
be given at the end of the shift.” 

Long working hours which approach 
the limit of physical endurance retard 
production. Men are generally able to 
stand longer working hours than wo- 
men. Nevertheless, men and women are 
working side by side in the majority 
of plants today. Thus the plan most 
commonly employed is that of three 
shifts of eight hours each, six days a 
week. 
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In plants where the workers are ro- 
tated on these shifts, the period between 
changes varies from one week to three 
or four weeks. In some campanies with 
this three-shift program, a fourth crew 
is employed as a swing or relief shift 
to round out the work-week and allow 
each person time off, but occasionally 
a regular shift will take a turn as the 
swing crew. 

Although many women are reluctant 
to work at night, some women actually 
prefer the night shift. Generally, em- 
ployers have found a non-rotation shift 
plan for women most efficient, thus ob- 
viating frequent changes in arrangements 
for families. 

In an eastern aircraft plant, special 
consideration is given to shift plans for 
women by provision of an alternating 
weekly schedule. Here a woman may 
start work one week at 8 a. m. and stop 
at 6:30 p. m., or she may start at 6:30 
p.m. and work until 5 a. m. This 10- 
hour schedule is followed for five days, 
Monday through Friday, and eight hours 
are worked on Saturday, to make a 
week totaling 58 hours. The next week 





‘ 
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each woman gets a full day off, thus 
making either a 48-hour or 50-hour 
week, depending on whether the day off 
falls on Saturday, the eight-hour day, 
or during the week. The schedule is 
carefully worked out so that half. the 
women are off each Saturday. 

Many executives believe that max- 
imum production can be obtained by 
using two shifts of 10 hours each rather 
than three eight-hour shifts. In localities 
where manpower shortages exist, a one- 
or two-shift plan is necessary. But em- 
ployers often prefer a 10-hour shift 
plan because the unscheduled time is 
needed for repair and maintenance. 
Again, other companies are motivated 
by a desire to increase employees’ “take- 
home” pay by means of the overtime 
involved. 

On an eight-hour shift, the 30-minute 
lunch period is the general rule. For 
10- or 12-hour shifts, some companies 
allow 45- to 60-minute lunch periods. 
The majority of lunch periods are not 
paid for by the company. The Confer- 
ence Board Management Record, March, 
1944, p. 59:5. 
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Guards Changing Jobs 


RREDUCED security requirements in arms plants, particularly those making routine 

military goods, have brought about a quiet program among the Services to channel 
plant protection men into direct production jobs. Reduction of requirements for 
protection personnel has been accompanied by permission from the Services to war 
contractors to withdraw their guards from the civilian auxiliary of the Military 
Police, a mandatory regulation since soon after the war began. 

The change-over from semi-military to civilian status is being made slowly. Some 
plants believe the retention of their guards in the military auxiliary helps morale and 
so have made no change. Others, particularly smaller ones, feel that the relieving 
of their men from required drill and instruction clinics outweighs the morale factor. 


Pay rates and responsibilities are unchanged in any case. 


—Business Week 4/29/44 
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Allocation of Scarce Goods 


OW are wholesalers and manufac- 
turers meeting the problem of al- 


location of scarce goods to re- , 


tailers? Do they, or can they, on a 
voluntary basis, provide for equitable 
apportionment to all areas and to all 
types of distributors, including new en- 
terprises and firms that have been cut 
off from former supply sources? 

To get the answers to these war- 
created questions, the Department of 
Commerce recently conducted a survey 
which entailed interviewing manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in various lines 
located throughout the country. 

Most of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers felt the need for a plan of allo- 
cating scarce goods. Only four of 69 
manufacturers covered in the survey in- 
dicated that they had no distribution 
problem. And, of 205 wholesalers ques- 
tioned, only 28 had no allocation prob- 
lem at the time of the survey. 

Although four manufacturers and 23 
wholesalers have no fixed system of al- 
lotment and rely on personal judgment, 
most firms have established a fairly well- 
defined policy for distributing scarce 
goods. In some instances a firm may use 
a different method for each type of 
goods. By far the greater number of 
those questioned, however, employ only 
one method for all scarce items handled. 

The most common procedure reported 
was distribution to customers in propor- 
tion to past purchases. Of the 69 manu- 
facturers interviewed, 39 were following 
this principle as their primary method. 
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And, of 10 others who were allocating to 
salesmen in proportion to past sales, 
two instructed their salesmen to prorate 
goods to customers on the basis of past 
purchases, 

Of the 205 wholesalers, 46 were allo. 
cating to customers in proportion to past 
purchases. Adding to this figure the 18 
who were instructing their salesmen to 
prorate scarce items indicates that 
among wholesalers, also, this base was 
more popular than any other method. It 
is possible that, in the case of some of 
the 23 wholesalers who allotted scarce 
goods to salesmen without issuing in- 
structions, the salesmen, on their own 
initiative, distributed to customers on 
the basis of past purchases. 

As has been indicated, a second com- 
mon method of allocation was that of 
apportioning scarce items to salesmen 
on the basis of past sales, with or with- 
out instructions regarding subsequent 
distribution. Of the 10 manufacturers 
using this system, eight permitted sales- 
men to distribute to customers at their 
own discretion; of 41 wholesalers, 23 
issued no instructions for later allot- 
ment. It is possible that in some in- 
stances the system of allocation to sales- 
men may have been designed primarily 
to effect equitable adjustment of sales- 
men’s earnings rather than a system- 
atized assignment of merchandise to cus- 
tomers. However, it is believed that in 
most cases this method was used because 
of its simplicity. 

Where allocations were made in pro- 
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portion to past sales, either to salesmen 
or direct to customers, the allotments 
were usually based on past total sales of 
all merchandise, not on past sales of the 
scarce items. Only eight manufacturers 
and seven wholesalers indicated that 
they were attempting to distribute scarce 
items on the basis of past sales of those 
articles. Even records of total sales are 
difficult’ to analyze for severai thousand 
customers, and the cost of maintaining 
records of sales by individual commodi- 
ties proved prohibitive in most instances. 
The average grocery wholesaler reported 
that analysis of his customers’ past pur- 
chases of cola syrup alone cost $435. 


A third method popular with both 
manufacturers and wholesalers was that 
of favoring the older customers. Many 
firms would not accept new accounts, 
and even then customers of longer 
standing received preferential treatment. 
It should be borne in mind that in many 
instances where sellers reported they 
were favoring “old customers,” those 
customers also may have been preferred 
credit risks and larger accounts. Only 
two manufacturers and four wholesalers, 
however, reported that their primary 
method of allocation was to favor their 
larger customers. 


Two manufacturers and 15 whole- 
salers reported that, where individual 
items were extremely scarce, it was their 
practice to sell all buyers an equal 
amount—for example, one case per cus- 
tomer. 


Aside from differences in the degree 
to which any allocation system is neces- 
sary, variations by lines of trade are not 
appreciable. Grocery wholesalers lean 
more heavily to assignment to salesmen 
than do those in other lines, although 
the confectionery, dry goods and ap- 
parel, and hardware wholesalers also 
favor this plan. The greatest diversity 
in number of methods used was reported , 
in the hardware, apparel, furniture and 
tobacco lines. 


Impartial allocation to distributors 
under present conditions is complicated 
by substantial population shifts and by 
differential conversion of manufacturing 
concerns to war work. These factors de- 
prive some distributors of customary 
sources of supply, while others continue 
to obtain varying quantities of goods 
through usual channels. Over-all fair 
allocation is further confused by at- 
tempts of dealers who handled items no 
longer produced to add new lines as a 
means of staying in business. 


This study has shown that the system 
most frequently used by manufacturers 
and wholesalers in selling scarce goods 
is that of distribution to customers in 
proportion to past purchases. This has 
gained rather general public acceptance 
as the fairest and most practical method 
of distributing non-rationed goods, and 
is favored by a majority of retailers. 
By E. R. HAwKIns and W. F. CRowper. 
Domestic Commerce, November, 1943, 
p. 7:2. 
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Evaluating Postwar Markets 


OW much do you know about 
your present customers’ postwar 
‘plans? Do you know how many 
prospective customers are located in 
your selling area—who they are and 
what they plan on doing after V-Day? 
Because it points the way for printers 
to answer these questions and is equally 
sapplicable to any. other business selling 
machine-hours or man-hour services, the 
current plan of American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, designed to assist 
the graphic arts industry to evaluate its 
' postwar market, has special significance. 
The thinking behind the company’s 
slogan—“Business cannot recover with- 
out printing”—is that the graphic arts 
industry is the vehicle on which postwar 
developments will ride. 

Why? Because few businesses will be 
able to use the printed material or forms 
they are using now or did use prewar; 
because all new sales literature must 
be planned for and printed within a few 
months after the war; because the de- 
mand for goods, the flood of new prod- 
ucts, will necessitate increased use of 
printing for advertising campaigns of all 
sorts. 

One aim of the promotion is to amass 
data concerning printing-trade require- 
ments to handle this expected postwar 
business. Equipped with these data 
showing how essential printing equip- 
ment will be in facilitating industrial 
reconversion, ATF could approach WPB 
to obtain allocation of materials for new 
presses and general printing equipment 
so that printers who have already placed 
orders might be assured of delivery 
within a reasonable length of time post- 
war. ’ 
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The plan calls for five steps that ep. 
able the printer to assess his present and 
potential markets. They are described 
in an Analysis-Forms-for-Printers kit 
entitlec, “Plan for Tomorrow’s Printi 
Now.” There are 12 forms in the kit, 
each designed for use in a logical order, 
Explicit instructions enable the printer 
to fill in each form to arrive at a sum. 
mary of his postwar requirements, : 

Step I enables him to estimate present 
customers’ printing needs for postwar. 
On Form A he sets down chargeable 
hours of total production per press per 
month for his present customers during 
the preceding year to ascertain peak 
loads and to forecast customers’ require- 
ments. On Form B he lists present cus- 
tomers’ future requirements, such as 
chargeable hours of press production 
required for different types of jobs, sheet 
sizes, number of impressions, etc. (This 
means that he sits down with business 
proprietors, purchasing agents, buyers 
of printing, etc., to ascertain their re- 
quirements and determine whether his 
capacity is enough to meet postwar vol- 
ume.) After he has totaled all charge- 
able hours per press size by months, 
the printer utilizes Form C to determine 
present customers’ total postwar printing 
requirements. 

Step 2 enables the printer to estimate 
postwar requirements of prospective cus- 
tomers. 

On Form D—a guide and check chart 
to printing buyers—he lists the kinds 
of prospects requiring printing in his 
trading area. In listing prospects, he 
grades them “A”—those who are sure 
to buy the particular kind of printing 
the printer is best equipped to handle 
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and will pay a fair price for it—and “B” 
_those that buy the kind of printing the 

rinter is not equipped to handle, but 
would like to handle, or that buy primar- 
ily because of price. 

Form D is used for his analysis of the 
process, specialization or method favored 
by a prospect. The process involved in 
handling a prospect’s printing may mean 
possible growth in a new field; special- 
jation can insure a steady production 
flow in the future; while the method 
used determines the sheet and press size 
the printer will need. 

After filling in Form D, the printer 
is in a position to decide how many 
hours per day or week he should spend 
in cultivating Grade A prospects. After 
he has made his calls, he then fills out 
Form E, an analysis of each buyer’s 
postwar potentialities. He then summar- 
izes his results on Form F, entering total 
chargeable hours per press size per 
month required. 

Step 3 entails but one form—G— 
available in series and dealing with the 
printer's present equipment. On it he 
inventories all his equipment to deter- 
mine whether he can handle current and 
future requirements and obtain maxi- 
mum utilization on his present equip- 
ment. It indicates whether he is using 
each unit to its fullest capacity and when 
he will need to replace a particular piece. 


Step 4 consists merely of adding pres- 


ent customers’ total printing require- 
ments postwar (Step 1) to prospective 
customers’ printing requirements post- 
war (Step 2), and comparing this total 
with the maximum production possible 
with the printer’s present equipment 
(Step 3). Form H, therefore, analyzes 
the printer’s postwar equipment needs. 
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Step 5 deals with the printer’s type 
selection. It involves the use of Form 
J, for listing type faces on hand and 
types required for a well-rounded selec- 
tion, on the basis of the 180 faces sales 
have proved are in present demand; 
Form K, for listing types to be turned 
in for old metal; Form L, for listing 
spacing material; and finally Form M, 
for summarizing types and spacing ma- 
terials required for postwar printing 
needs. 

Before launching the plan, which it 
has been promoting since April 1, ATF 
had its salesmen make hundreds of calls 
on printers to test the idea of the survey 
it had in mind. Calls proved that print- 
ers as a whole were unable to do much 
postwar planning. Reason: they have 
to know first what their customers are 
going to do following V-Day, what prod- 
ucts or services customers will be selling, 
how much advertising and promoting 
they have in mind. 

An indirect aim of the promotion is 
to stimulate printers’ reservations for 
presses and equipment. ATF needs to 
know the scope of printers’ equipment 
plans so that it can plan its own produc- 
tion accordingly. 

This same objective underlies ATF’s 
advertising for the last three months on 
behalf of its “civilian priority delivery 
plan.” This series of advertisements 
tells printers they will have to wait, 
naturally, for new equipment, but urges 
them nevertheless to send in their res- 
ervations. Upon receipt of reservation, 
ATF issues a certificate of allocation 
stamped with the serial number of the 
press or equipment which will be manu- 
factured for the client as soon as ma- 
terials restrictions are removed. Printers’ 
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Realists Look Ahead 


A REALISTIC approach in obtaining orders for postwar delivery is being made by 








the Birmingham Gas Company, Birmingham, Ala., through its Victory Purchase 
Contract Plan. 
Under this plan the customer may accumulate funds toward the purchase of 
desired equipment, now unavailable. He is billed each month when he receives his 
gas bill, a priority on the equipment being established at the time he enters into the 
agreement. When payments equal $18.75, the Company purchases a War Bond; 
this procedure continues until as many bonds have been purchased as total payments outer 
necessitate. The plan provides for a formal purchase contract to be consummated not : 
later than 15 days after notification that the equipment is available for delivery, at moist 
prices prevailing at time of delivery and installation. ments 
The customer may cancel the contract, with all funds returned, up to the time vacut 
the final selection order is signed. Priority position of the customer will be maintained, 
provided at the time of “final selection” the equipment has been paid for in full or the obser 
necessary one-third down payment has been made. packs 
: —Post-War Marketing Digest 12/43 ne ntl 
Vice President of Complaints In 
ON Massachusetts company has hit upon a novel solution to the problem of om 
how to handle the wartime flood of customer complaints. J. A. Chadbourne, vice in ne 
president of Westfield’s Old Colony Envelope Co., has appointed himself “vice so m 
president of complaints,” making it a rule to scan all complaints that come in and natec 
answer them personally. He feels that keeps him abreast of the trade’s opinion of ; 
the company. ume 
“For every complaint,” he says, “there are perhaps 10 other people who feel ment 
the same way, but don’t bother to write.” powe 
Chadbourne finds that ‘complaints are of definite constructive value in allowing J 
him to detect slip-ups in service and provide the necessary remedy. Further, he — 
contends that his personal handling of each complaint keeps workers on their toes. neve 
—Forbes 6/1/44 still 
The Downward Course of Consumer Credit at 
| the last four months of 1941 and during 1942, the volume of debt owed by con- imp 
sumers diminished steadily and rapidly. The volume of such debt, which in the 
early fall of 1941 approached 10 billion dollars, went down to a little more than six B00 
billion by the end of 1942. reas 
Installment sales in 1942 are estimated to have been $2,800,000,000, representing a pacl 
60 per cent decline from the preceding year. Charge account retail sales were about 
$12,300,000,000, a slight decrease from 1941; while cash sales were about $41,100,000,- - 
000, approximately one-sixth above their 1941 level. Installment sales, which com- whi 
prised more than one-eighth of total sales in 1941, constituted about one-twentieth only 
of the 1942 total. This proportion was lower than for any year during the past two n 
decades. Charge account sales were between 22 and 23 per cent of total sales in : 
both years. wit] 
It seems almost certain that the volume of consumer credit will continue its for 
downward course for quite some time and will not reverse its direction until after f 
the war. The prospects for the volume of credit after that are not so clear. Not only ‘- 
are many persons repaying their debts; they are also increasing their savings sub- tm 
stantially. Following the war, they might use these savings rather than go into debt. ma! 
The higher standards of living that are envisaged in most of the plans now dis- -~ 
cussed for maintenance of national income and social security contemplate expendi- = 
tures of which a large proportion is devoted to durable goods. With the sale of more wit 
durable goods, a greater volume of debt will be incurred. mo 
‘ —Rotanp I. Rosinson in Post-War Marketing Digest 12/43 
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Packaging 


Packaging Lessons Learned from the War 


ILL V-boxes still be used after 

the war? Will paint continue to 

be packed in paper cans? Will 
outer pliofilm bags still be used to 
moistureproof valuable metal instru- 
ments? Will coffee again be packed in 
yacuum cans? I do not know, but most 
observers will doubtless agree that many 
packages and containers will be perma- 
nently changed by the war. 

In no previous war has so much 
thought been focused on packaging, and 
in no similar period of peacetime have 
so many new packaging methods origi- 
nated. Under the forced draft of war- 
time needs, and spurred by the govern- 
almost unlimited purchasing 
power, the packaging industry has de- 
veloped many new containers which it 
never dreamed of before and utilized 
still others that had not been produced 
commercially because of their exorbitant 
cost by peacetime standards. The most 
important thing in war is to deliver the 
goods; cost is secondary. For that 
reason some of today’s extravagant 
packages will unquestionably sink with- 
out trace on V-Day, but there are others 
which will pay off on the boldness that 
only war could have justified. 

No less important are the experiences 
with “substitutes” which have been 
forced on shippers, particularly shippers 
of civilian merchandise, because of war- 
time shortages of critical, materials. In 
many other instances containers have 
been made of traditional materials, but 
with much smaller proportions of the 
more critical components. 


ment’s 


Thus, we 
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have learned to produce tin cans with 
less tinplate than was ever thought pos- 
sible, and high-test fiber containers with 
a minimum of new kraft pulp. Many 
industries have also been compelled to 
experiment with substitute container ma- 
terials that they would not even con- 
sider in normal times. 

We are all familiar with the progres- 
sive “substitute steps” that have been 
forced on packaging. A typical series 
is from tin to glass with rubber gaskets, 
then to glass with paper closures and 
no rubber, and finally to paper cans or 
cartons treated in a variety of ways. At 
first paper was the universal “catch- 
all” beyond which there were no further 
substitutes, and for a while it seemed 
that there would be plenty of paper and 
paperboard to fall back on. But eventu- 
ally even these materials became critical, 
and many top-priority industries have 
literally had to curtail production for 
lack of, say, corrugated or solid-fiber 
containers for their merchandise. 

Despite their sudden prosperity, the 
paper and paperboard industries have 
refused to act as tonnage reservoirs only, 
and instead have developed a wide 
range of new products, such as V-board, 
high wet-strength papers, greaseproof 
and moistureproof papers, and other 
items which have often originated as 
substitutes, but have finally come into 
their own as valuable new package 
materials. Some of these are bound to 
persist after the war. 

V-board started out as a very expen- 
sive sheet (especially in the V-1-S grade) 
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and was difficult to manufacture, control 
and maintain at specifications. However, 
producers of corrugated and solid-fiber 
V-board—in a remarkable patriotic ges- 
ture—quickly perfected arrangements to 
pool their technical discoveries and im- 
provements. This has worked out so 
well that today there are 30 or 40 pro- 
ducers of V-boxes equipped to make 
V-1, V-2 and V-3, as well as various 
grades of special weatherproof items, 
such as 214-hour immersion board and 
board of lower test. Improved technical 
knowledge and large-scale production ex- 
perience have also resulted in the de- 
velopment of an assortment of water- 
proof adhesives for use in the combin- 
ing process. In addition, adhesive manu- 
facturers have produced an array of 
waterproof adhesives for sealing flaps. 
This is all the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that most of these adhe- 
sives are applied with a water vehicle 
to a board designed to resist water, yet 
when the adhesive has set it becomes 
waterproof. 


The fiber container industry sought 
for 30 years to prevent its boards from 
disintegrating when wet. The problem 
seemed difficult enough in the case of 
solid fiber, but it was considered impos- 
sible of solution for corrugated. When 
corrugated board is immersed, the 
water flows into all the flutes and comes 
into intimate contact with the tiny strip 
of adhesive along the tip of each flute. 
Yet today many boxmakers are produc- 
ing corrugated V-board that will with- 
stand considerably more than 24-hour 
immersion in plain or salt water without 
any appreciable separation of the liner 
from the corrugations. It is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that after the war 
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many uses will be found for corrugated 
and solid-fiber V-board, though the ap. 
nual tonnage will not be so large as it js 
now. 

In the paper industry dozens of new 
special papers have been developed to 


' government specifications. Among these 


are papers with greaseproof, waterproof, 
corrosion-prevention and high wet- 
strength characteristics. They will re. 
main after the war. 


One of the most valuable postwar in. 
heritances of the packaging industry will 
be the very complete set of container 
specifications developed by various gov- 
ernment branches. Admittedly some of 
the container specifications emanating 
from Washington in the early days of 
the war were highly impractical and in 
some instances contradictory. Subse- 
quently, however, experienced container 
men were inducted into the government 
branches and quickly started to formv- 
late specifications, some of which are 
models of their kind. In the fiber con- 
tainer industry, at least, few detailed 
container specifications had existed, and 
most of these had been produced by some 
of the larger buyers. 

Thus reconversion will witness many 
adaptations of wartime developments in 
the packaging industry, and _ civilian 
goods will be better packed because of 
these innovations. This applies not only 
to such spectacular new materials as the 
laminated heat-sealed pliofilm now used 
to encase an entire airplane engine and 
the corrugated and solid-fiber V-boards 
characterized by light weight, strength 
and space-saving qualities, but also to 
modifications in package shape and size. 
By J. D. Matcotmson. Modern Packag- 
ing, March, 1944, p. 110:5. 
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Credit Unions Weather the War 


LTHOUGH some credit unions, 

: like that of Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s 

large New York City office, have 

been dissolved because of war condi- 

tions, most of them have weathered oper- 

ating difficulties and are in a sound posi- 

tion to meet postwar credit needs of 
members. 

The number of federal credit union 
members, as of December, 1943, dropped 
85,000 from the previous year’s 1,347,- 
519, but the assets of the 5,088 organi- 
zations chartered by the government rose 
almost $6,000,000 during the same 
period. 

Of the 74 federal credit unions which 
relinquished their charters between Jan- 
uary 1 and April 1 of this year, chances 
are that a good proportion of them 
closed up shop for the same reasons cited 
by Sears: a slackened need for borrow- 
ing, a high percentage of members going 
into the services, and other wartime per- 
sonnel shifts, which tended to dislocate 
the financial structure of the little banks. 

Sears, Roebuck made arrangements 
with a bank to buy up all outstanding 
loans, except those to service men and 
women, which the company assumed. 
Depositors were paid their full invest- 
ments, plus dividends. 

According to a preliminary report of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (which issues charters to federal 
credit unions and oversees their opera- 
tions), there were 205 fewer federal 
credit unions operating in December, 
1943, than there were in December, 
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1942. Total loans to members dropped 
from $42,886,750 to $34,624,873 during 
the same period. Although figures have 
not been compiled for this year, it is 
estimated that loans increased heavily 
during March, to meet income tax pay- 
ments. 

Often called the working man’s bank, 
credit unions are used by members to 
accumulate savings and to make loans to 
each other from such savings. Interest 
rates on loans to members are never 
higher than 1 per cent a month on un- 
paid balances. 

Credit unions originated in Europe as 
cooperative credit societies almost 100 
years ago, but they were first sponsored 
in this country in Massachusetts in 1909 
by Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant 
and social planner. Rapid growth of 
the movement began in 1934, when Con- 
gress passed the Federal Credit Union 
Act. Many credit unions are chartered 
and inspected by state banking authori- 
ties. 

Although credit unions are operated 
by amateur bankers in offices, plants, and 
small communities, their losses over a 
period of 30 years have averaged only 
VQ of 1 per cent. It is common for a 
credit union to lend as much as $2,000 
with security, or $200 on a borrower’s 
signature alone. 

Investments, carefully controlled, are 
permitted only in United States govern- 
ment bonds, federal savings and loan 
shares, and loans to other credit unions. 
Average dividends have dropped from a 
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former 3 per cent or 4 per cent or more 
‘to 2 per cent or less during the war 
years. 

Most companies encourage their em- 
ployees to establish credit unions, and 
FDIC does not issue a charter without 
the employer’s consent. Of the 3,227 
federal credit unions operating in indus- 





trial groups in December, 1940, em. 
ployers gave 81 per cent of them free 
office space; 42 per cent were granted 
company time to carry on their bugi- 
ness; and 34 per cent of employers ar. 
ranged payroll deductions if members 
requested it. Business Week, May 20, 
1944, p. 98:2. 


The Passing of the Inflation Bogey 


of the closet once more and have 

a look at it. Pretty soon it will 
have to be dusted off when we take it 
off the shelf, because the danger of vio- 
lent inflation has largely passed. Not 
in the last two generations have insur- 
ance, savings, stocks and bonds been 
so safe. 

For several generations our monetary 
and investment values have been in 
grave danger of collapse from certain 
stresses or forces. What were these 
forces? 

First was the great depression. There 
has been overhanging us for a hundred 
years the threat that a great depression 
would overtake the unique economy 
brought about by industrialization which 
drove so many people to the cities and 
to dependence on a large and regular 
monetary income; that such a depres- 
sion might wreck our complex capital- 
istic structure. 

Then there has been the menace to 
the financial and social structure from 
the possible collapse of the gold standard, 
now happily negotiated. It was inevi- 
table that the gold standard would fall 
before any real threat. The world can- 


} ’ ET’S take the inflation bogey out 
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not accumulate in 10,000 years enough 
gold to make good all the promises to 
pay in gold which existed in 1930. A 
great social revolution involving the 
destruction of practically all savings and 
investments might have resulted from 
collapse of the gold standard, but it 
didn’t. 

Ever since political control passed 
to the masses, the danger has existed 
that some demagogic political leader 
or party of the ham-and-egg social-re- 
form variety would get hold of the pub- 
lic purse and swell the national debt 
to such a size as to make people lose 
faith in the integrity of the dollar. Such 
lack of faith, with its consequent flight 
from money and savings into goods, 
would destroy the financial and invest- 
ment setup. Many investors feared that 
the spending excesses of the New Deal 
would do exactly this, but the political 
tide has now turned definitely against 
the New Deal before confidence in our 
monetary unit was destroyed. 

A fourth peril has existed for several 
generations that nationalistic ambitions, 
and the inventions of modern armament, 
would drive the great nations, including 
our own, into a global war so destruc- 
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tive of wealth as to impair seriously the 
value of money and private investments. 
Such a threat involved the possibility 
of a defeat for American arms and the 
consequent possibility that public spend- 
ing would assume such proportions that 
the masses would lose all confidence in 
the future value of our monetary unit. 


The United States public debt has 
become greater than anybody antici- 
pated before the war, but its full extent 
probably is in sight now. It has not 
seriously frightened either professional 
economists or our people generally. 
Trained financial observers generally 
agree that the debt can be serviced and 
finally partially retired out of national 
income. The danger point has passed 
except for the remote possibility of even- 
tual military defeat. 


Perhaps not for generations has the 
integrity of our monetary and invest- 
ment structure been as safe as at pres- 
ent. We have successfully negotiated 
(1) the great depression, (2) the in- 
evitable collapse of the gold standard, 
(3) the confidence-shattering progress 
of a vast politico-social experiment, and 
(4) the debt-producing forces of a vast 
global war. 


Our economy has proved tough. We 
are going to survive for a spell, perhaps 
for some hundreds of years. Our social 
system is about to draw up a new lease. 
Our monetary unit stands firm. The low 
cost of practically all commodities, the 
continued mass purchases of insurance 
and war bonds, the vast increase of sav- 
ings, the reasonably modest. price level 
of the common stock market—all testify 
to the faith of our people in the integrity 
of the dollar. 
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I believe there is a great deal of loose 
thinking about the future value of com- 
mon stocks in case of inflation. It is 
held by some that if certain elements 
of our financial structure advance 100 
per cent, then common stocks would 
also advance 100 per cent. However, 
it is possible that many of the financial 
elements could advance five times, or 
500 per cent, while the average advance 
in common stocks might be held down 
to not more than 25 per cent. 


Inflation has been going on at a tre- 
mendously rapid rate over the past 
four or five decades. The following 
items have advanced anywhere from 
1,000 per cent to 10,000 per cent since 
1900: (1) currency in circulation; (2) 
the federal debt; (3) the federal budget; 
(4) bank resources; (5) bank clear- 
ings. Many other items have kept up 
with this procession. Even wages have 
advanced over 500 per cent. Could the 
same thing happen to the stock market? 


There is too strong-a tendency among 
otherwise shrewd investors to regard 
bonds, insurance, cash, preferred stocks, 
and other forms of fixed income as poor 
investments because of a possible pros- 
pective tremendous increase in the value 
of common stocks, and a consequent 
decreasing purchasing power of fixed 
income. While I have found it unprofit- 
able to venture specific prophecies re- 
garding the stock market, I consider it 
doubtful that the 10-year average of the 
market for the decade commencing in 
1985 would be more than 25 per cent to 
50 per cent higher or lower than its 
average of the past 10 years. By THoM- 
as F. Wititmore, Barron’s, June 12, 
1944, p. 8:1. 
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Jnsurance 





' The Implications of Federal Control 


N a Supreme Court decision handed 
| pak on June 5th, the biggest busi- 

ness in America became subject to 
federal regulation. Previously all insur- 
ance had been state-regulated, but under 
the recent decision insurance companies 
have been put under national govern- 
ment controls and the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. What started out as a test of 
rate-making practices of a regional group 
of fire underwriters (the Southeastern 
Underwriters Associatiofi) has resulted 
in a decision that engulfs all phases of 
the industry. 

This field of American endeavor last 
year collected premiums of at least $10 
billion, and had total assets of between 
$45 billion and $50 billion. Life in- 
surance bulked largest, with 1943 pre- 
mium collections of $4.5 billion and 
assets of more than $37 billion. 

What may happen to the insurance in- 
dustry as a result of the high court rul- 
ing depends upon the course of action in 
Washington. Congress apparently has 
three alternatives: 

1. Although there are no known 
plans for federal insurance regulation, 
Congress could undertake comprehensive 
legislation. This would be a tremendous 
task, requiring intensive and detailed 
investigation. It is considered unlikely, 
Washington dispatches report, that Con- 
gress would commence anything like it 
soon. Moreover, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Wendell Berge asserts that the Jus- 
tice Department, which prosecuted the 
case, does not now advocate any such 
regulation. 
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2. Congress could go forward with 
legislation currently pending which de. 
clares the insurance business not sy}. 
ject to the anti-trust laws (the so-called 
Bailey-Walter Bill). This would dim. 
inate questions as to the validity of state 
regulations conflicting with these aets, 
But it would still leave open the conflict 
caused by state rules which might be 
deemed “burdensome” to interstate com- 
merce. 

3. It could broaden the pending in- 
surance measure to give Congressional 
assent to state regulation of the business, 
thereby delegating much of the newly. 
won federal regulatory powers to the 
states. 

Chief Justice Stone in his dissenting 
opinion summed up the confusion which 
he thought the Court’s ruling created, 
asserting: 

“Only time and costly experience can 
give the answers.” 

Justice Jackson, in his partial dissent, 
spoke of a “generation of litigation.” 

The crux of the matter is that many 
companies will find themselves—appar- 
ently for a time at least—compelled by 
state law to do what they are forbidden 
to do under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. As one insurance industry spokes- 
man summed up—the Supreme Court's 
decision creates a conflict between un- 
restricted competition and rate regula- 
tion. 

The Department of, Justice had ob- 
tained an indictment of the companies 
and their officials in the Southeastern 
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Underwriters Group on the grounds that 
they were violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Laws by combining to establish 
uniform policy and rate forms. Many 
sates make this mandatory as a protec- 
tion to the policyholder, to bar pre- 
ferential treatment and to prevent rate 
wars which might threaten the financial 
position of the underwriting concerns. 
New York State is typical of local au- 
thority regulating insurance concerns op- 
eating within its boundaries, and one 
which is gravely concerned by the de- 


cision since the great majority of New 
York companies do business in other 
states. 

The states also are vitally concerned 
from the standpoint of tax revenue. Their 
levies on gross premium collections av- 
erage around 2 per cent annually and 
run_as high as 4 per cent in Oklahoma. 
Justice Jackson forecast that the states 
would lose “very considerable revenues” 
as a result of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. The Wall Street Journal, June 
6, 1944, p. 1:2. 


Anticipating Unemployment Compensation Costs 


OSTWAR readjustment will bring 

an unprecedented volume of un- 

employment compensation claims, 
amounting in most states to several 
times their previous highs. This can be 
prophesied because redistribution of the 
labor force and reallocation of materials 
during reconversion will result in that 
kind of short-run, mass unemployment 
to which unemployment compensation 
is peculiarly adapted. 

We don’t need to look more than six 
months after (a) the end of the war in 
Europe and (b) the end of the Pacific 
war to find two periods of readjustment 
and temporary mass unemployment on 
a scale which will test the solvency of 
state unemployment funds and the ef- 
fcacy of state unemployment compen- 
sation administration. 

Each of these two periods of short- 
Tun mass unemployment will cost the 
unemployment compensation systems of 
the states almost as much money as a 
severe depression, because unemploy- 
ment compensation payments run from 
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four to five months at the maximum, and 
depression unemployment extending be- 
yond that length of time represents no 
heavy cost for the unemployment com- 
pensation system. 

Many states should now be building 
up their unemployment funds faster than 
they are, to assure postwar solvency and 
to avoid creating a situation in which, 
by failing to build reserves now, they 
are forced to raise contribution rates 
for employers after the war. It is cer- 
tainly preferable to create the reserves 
now, as a part of the cost of the war, 
rather than saddle the early peacetime 
economy—with all its conversion and 
other adjustment costs—with added un- 
employment taxes. 

Sound judgment requires that states 
which are likely to emerge from the early 
months of postwar adjustment with 
shaky reserves should, during the time 
which remains, increase the rate of ac- 
cumulation of their unemployment funds 
—by higher rates of contributions based 
on wartime payrolls. 
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How should the burden of these added 
payments be distributed? Ten states 
have adopted the principle of “war-risk 
contributions” as the most logical basis 
for assessing the cost of building the 
required reserves. 

The potential benefit payment liability 
of a state unemployment fund rises or 
falls with change in the size of covered 
payrolls. Since payroll levels reflect po- 
tential benefit liability, it is practicable 
to classify individual employers on the 
basis of their payroll changes, and to 
determine their contribution rates ac- 
cordingly. This is the type of classifica- 
tion on which the special schedules of 
“war-risk” contribution rates are based 
in the 10 states in which such provisions 
have been enacted. 

The application of a system of war- 
risk contributions involves, in brief, se- 
lecting employers whose annual pay- 
rolls are above a specified limit, say 
$100,000, and whose current annual 





payrolls have expanded over those of g 
normal prewar year by, say, 50 per 
cent or more. Having selected the em. 
ployers to. whom war-risk contributions 
are applicable, the state law then sets 
up a special schedule -of higher contribu. 
tion rates which may depend on the 
degree of payroll expansion and, in some 
states, on the relative adequacy of the 
reserves already built up by the em. 
ployer in question. 

Since the added liabilities of state un. 
employment funds during the war have 
been created primarily by the wartime 
expansion of large employers involved 
in the war effort, it is proper and de- 
sirable to assess the added costs of build. 
ing reserves to meet those liabilities 
against such employers. Several lower 
courts have upheld laws embodying this 
proposal. By R. L. Hipparp. American 
Economic Security, April-May, 1944, 
p. 10:4. 


Comprehensive Group Insurance Program 


A “model” group insurance plan, which features broad and comprehensive cover- 

ages at very low cost to employees, has been approved by the board of directors 
of Continental Can Company, Inc. Described by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company as one of the most complete programs of protection ever provided for 
employees in a company of this size, the plan will go into effect June 10th, provided 
that 75 per cent of the company’s eligible employees in 57 plants and sales offices 
located throughout the United States, Canada and Cuba have enrolled by that time. 

The revised plan not only dovbles the amount of life insurance formerly made 
available to employees but also adds completely new protection to cover sickness 
and accidents, hospital confinement for both employees and dependents, and sur- 
gical operations for employees. The company will pay a large share of the new 
and increased benefits, and insured employees will pay small, fixed contributions 

. each month. 

The plan provides death benefits roughly equivalent to one and one-half to two 
years’ pay; weekly sickness and accident payments for as long as 13 weeks; hospital 
insurance for board and room for as long as 31 days, plus reimbursements for extra 
hospital charges; similar hospital benefits on a lesser scale for dependents; and 
defrayment, according to a fixed schedule, of operation costs resulting from non- 
occupational disabilities. 
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~ The Management Question Box 


) per 
> em. 
itions 
\ sets Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
ribu- Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 
1 the and Information Bureau. 
some 
E the 
em- Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
2 executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
es are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 
e 
time ; 
lead Salesmen’s Expense Allowances 


| de- ff Question: Have salesmen’s expense allowance standards changed appreciably as a 
uild- result of the war? 


" Answer: The factors influencing salesmen’s expenses have undergone such profound 
thi changes since the onset of war that little effort has hitherto been made to 
: ‘ analyze the situation. However, according to a recent report of The Dartnell ¥ 
ri Corporation on the subject,* there has now emerged a more stabilized pattern 
? 


of experience against which management can check its practices. 

With respect to automobile expense allowances particularly, considerable 
change has occurred. Of the companies surveyed by Dartnell, 60 per cent have 
increased their automobile allowances. Increases range from one cent a mile to 
1% cents a mile. The Dartnell report suggests that, instead of instituting a 
flat increase, management consider each territory separately. Since the situa- 
tion varies in different sections of the country, these differences should be 
reflected in changes in allowances. 

In the opinion of Runzheimer and Company, Chicago, automobile cost 
accountants, a fair average increase in auto expense allowances is 114 cents a 
mile. This figure is based on the driving of a one-year-old car approximately 
10,000 miles over average paved roads on fairly level country, as against 24,000 
miles over the same territory last year. 

The report brings up to date a table which The Dartnell Corporation has 
been publishing for a number of years, indicating standard allowances of three 
classes on the basis of a varying mileage per week. 

The fact that conditions in various territories have changed in different 
degrees is also reflected in the practice of some companies with regard to over-all 
salesmen’s expense allowances. These concerns have constructed a variable 





_. 


* Current Compensation Plans for Salesmen, The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 1944. 
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allowance scale which takes account of the diverse conditions prevailing in gala 
territories. Another “sign of the times” is the practice of some companies of 
preparing an expense budget for each territory. A monthly budget is compile 
for each salesman at the beginning of the month, and if he has reason to consider 
the budget insufficient he is expected to cite facts to prove this. Thus expenses 
are subject to control, while policy is sufficiently flexible to cover exceptions and 
contingencies. 

One company analyzes its salesmen’s expenses each month in the light of 
their production. This firm has not placed its salesmen on a per diem basis but 
permits them to report actual expenses. Each man’s analysis is shown to him, 
along with a summary report for all the salesmen, so that he can compare the 
ratio of his expenses to production with that of the sales staff as a whole. 

The Dartnell report discloses a significant difference of opinion with regard 
to entertainment. Some companies feel that existing conditions make entertaining 
by salesmen unnecessary, but others consider similar circumstances a reason for 
increased entertaining. Basic disagreement has long existed on the matter of 
customer entertainment, certain companies feeling that it is unwise to “buy 
business” and others maintaining that entertainment is essential in their fields, 

The report includes a number of helpful forms for reporting expenses, 
several of them requiring entertainment expenses to be itemized in special detail. 
The practice of printing instructions on the reverse of such forms is commended 
by the authors of the report. 





Suruey of Books for Executives 











Work Methods Manual. By Ralph M. be described as a miniature edition of 
Barnes. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., the motion study section of the author's 
New York, 1944. 136 pages. $1.75. previous popular book, Motion and Time 


; ‘ Study. 
* 
ment Re apes 8. Con Prepared specifically to assist super- 


In this manual Professor Barnes pro- visors, foremen and workers in applying 
vides a practical, condensed and non- the principles of work organization and 
technical explanation of the techniques motion economy to their own jobs, it 
and rules for improving both shop and  fylfills its purpose in admirable style. 
office production methods. It might well The details of each technique and rule 
are ‘carefully defined and profusely il- 
Elizabeth, N.J.. and author of Job Methods Training. lustrated with charts, sketches and 


* Industrial Engineer, American Type Founders, Inc., 
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photographs, Specific case examples are 
employed to insure complete understand- 
ing of the principles. Several problems 
_and their solutions—are included to 
give the reader an opportunity to “learn 
by doing” as he finishes each chapter. 

During the past few years progressive 
executives in plants and offices have be- 
gun to recognize that it should be a 
regular part of each supervisor’s and 
employee’s job to develop and apply 
easier and more economical methods of 
getting work done. This Work Methods 
Manual will provide a ready reference 
in training supervisors to perform this 
vitally important part of their jobs. 

Professor Barnes points out the eco- 
nomic reasons why methods improve- 
ment must be a continuous process. He 
suggests that practically all improved 
methods require the cooperative efforts 
of both supervisors and workers, but 
that “naturally the supervisor should 
take the lead in using these tools for 
improving job methods,—then the work- 
er may be expected to absorb this knowl- 
edge more quickly. . . .” 

The procedures recommended for “in- 


creasing output by eliminating unneces- — 


sary elements of the job and by making 
the necessary elements easier and less 
fatiguing,” rather than by any “system 
of ‘speed-up’ or ‘stretch-out’,” are: 

1. Get an accurate picture of the 
present method. 

2. Question everything about the job. 

3. Analyze the work. Develop a better 
method. 

4. Put the new method into effect. 

A major portion of the manual is 
devoted to showing how to make process 
charts, man and machine charts, left- and 
right-hand charts, and motion analysis 
simto charts. Each analysis device has 
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its own use, dependent on the type, 
quantity and method of production. 

The author outlines a technique for 
obtaining information on the purpose 
of each element in a job, and the best 
location, best person, best time and best 
method for performing it. An excellent 
check list for questioning the use of 
materials, handling equipment, tools, 
jigs, fixtures, machines, and operators 
and for checking working conditions is 
included in the text. The manual pro- 
vides coaching on how to eliminate un- 
necessary work, combine operations, 
change sequence of operations, and 
simplify necessary operations by apply- 
ing the 10 major principles of motion 
economy. 

The 60 pages of pictorial illustrations 
and case material on the 10 principles 
make the manual an outstanding con- 
tribution to the motion study phase of 
methods improvement work. 


Organized Labor and the Negro. By 
Herbert R. Northrup. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1944. 312 
pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Herman Feldman* 


Despite the large amount of survey 
material which has been published on 
the Negro in industry in the past decade, 
this book is a most welcome and valu- 
able contribution. It is by far the most 
satisfying study yet made of the present- 
day attitudes, practices and issues relat- 
ing to the specific problem of unionism 
and the Negro, and it is also heartening 
in its indication that the past few years 





* Professor of Industrial Relations, The Amos Tuck School 
of Business Administration, Dartmouth College. 
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have seen tangible advances and wider 
improvement of conditions for the 
Negro. 

The bulk of the book is a realistic 
and comprehensive analysis of the rela- 
tions of Negroes to unions in 1] Ameri- 
can industries in which Negroes occupy 
a significant proportion of jobs. These 
include the building trades, railroads, 
tobacco, textiles, clothing, laundries, 
longshore work, coal mines, iron and 
steel, automobiles and aircraft, and ship- 
building. The excellent introductory 
chapter and the concluding one sum- 
marize and point up the material, but 
even the casual reader will be unable to 
resist scanning the chapters on specific 
trades. 

At least eight large national unions 
and six smaller ones exclude Negroes 
from membership by clauses in their 
constitutions or by their rituals: Con- 
spicuous among these are the Machinists, 
Telegraphers, Railway Mail and Switch- 
mens’ groups of the A. F. of L., and the 
four unaffiliated Railway Brotherhoods. 
Eight unions, including the Electrical 


Workers and the Plumbers and Steam- - 


fitters, practice exclusion by tacit under- 
standing. Nine others, such as_ the 
Boilermakers, the Railway Carmen, the 
Blacksmiths, the Sheet Metal Workers, 
and the Rural Lettercarriers, permit 
Negroes to join but put them in “Jim 
Crow” auxiliary bodies, which prevents 








their negotiating their own agreements 
or advancing in the occupational hie. 
archy. i 

The historical, economic and 
bases for these exclusions are comple 
In some instances, as in the case of 
railroad unions which started as fratep 
nal societies, the issue of social equality 
was predominant. In the great majority 
of unions, the exclusion of Negroes js 
part of monopoly practices by groups of 
skilled craft workers. That this is cu. 
rently the most pervasive obstacle js 
evident from the fact that the unions 
of unskilled have fared much better even 
within the A. F. of L., and that the great 
federation of mass-production workers— 
the C.I.0.—presents a panorama of 
racial opportunity. 

In this connection the book contains 
an excellent discussion of issues of public 
policy raised by union policies. Is a 
closed shop contract permissible when 
Negroes are excluded from membership? 
Should a union which is designated a 
bargaining agency have the right of bar- 
gaining for members whom it excludes 
from membership? Much needs to be 
done to improve the union attitude on 
such questions. Significant is the author's 
conclusion: “Prior to 1935 unionism 
was probably more of a hindrance than 
a help to Negroes. Since 1936, the 
pendulum has swung the other way.” 


Back the Attack!—Fifth War Loan 
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